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..- but all these points are equally important 


1. Wide variety from a few completely standardised parts, 
2. Universal fixing at any centres. 

3. ‘Slip-fix’ plates for close fitting to ceiling. 

4. ‘Push-in’ lampholders. No twisting to lock tubes. 


5.12 types of reflectors, louvres and diffusers quickly 


Consider Variety interchanged. 


Any sizeable industrial or commercial building re- 6. Louvres lifted in and out easily. 
quires different degrees, variations of lighting effects 
and intensity if economy, efficiency, safety and 
comfort are to result. 

In the Board Room or Drawing Office, workshop years of fluorescent sy 
fittings would not do—BUT—jif variety means lighting development— 

special construction, high initial and maintenance truly ‘NEW-RANGE’ 

costs must normally be expected. is designed by its 

By using a few accurately produced standard parts 
Crompton ‘ NEW-RANGE’ provides 201 different 
fittings of varying length, appearance and applica- 


Each feature results from continuous analysis of customers’ 


suggestions over fifteen 


users. 


tion, to meet most of your fluorescent lighting needs. 

Therefore when you install a ‘NEW-RANGE’ 
channel, a wide variety of 
lighting effects is simply 
at your command without 
delay or high cost. 


For easy installation, adaptability in service, simplicity of maintenance .. . it’s 


(rompton oy: Vari ing; 
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Lights for the Queen 


HE State visit of Her Majesty to Paris last month was an occasion of 

spectacular lighting in her honour, and never could Paris have looked more 
enchanting by night. Through the medium of television, millions of people who 
could not be in the city itself were able to get some idea of the unforgettable 
scenes revealed for the Queen’s delight as she was transported leisurely along 
the Seine. The floodlit buildings—arrestingly beautiful against the background of 
the night sky—the illuminated bridges and bankside masques, the effulgence of the 
great rose window of Notre Dame. Dramatic, magical lighting—man’s gift to the 
night! And then, the splendid interiors in which Her Majesty was entertained : 
their glittering chandeliers gorgeously glamorous, triumphantly defiant of anti- 
glare rules, and giving to the regal jewels their fiery sparkle and to the regal gowns 
their glistening richness. Nor were the nostalgic candles missing from the festal 
boards—their tall, milk-white stems crowned with lambent animated flames 
subtly enhancing the stately scene. Paris regaled our gracious Queen among 
other ways with lights: a time-honoured way and one that never fails to delight. 
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* EF ULL-THROATED notes rising to oppose the 
sweet blandishments of reform.” Thus did the IES 
president recently refer to the controversy over the 
proposal to give the IES a new name. And rise to 
some effect did those full-throated notes, for the pro- 
posal was thrown out by 374 votes against to 295 for 
and the IES remains the IES. 

Those who attended the meeting on March 26 
expecting fireworks were disappointed—though they 
no doubt enjoyed the meeting. which was more like 
a social occasion than a very serious meeting at which 
important issues were to be debated. Not that it was 
not a well conducted meeting ; it was indeed a very 
well conducted meeting even by IES standards, and 
for this the President, Dr. Harper, was fittingly con- 
gratulated on the conclusion of formal business. 

The fact that during the last few months members 
of the Society have been so divided on this issue indi- 
cates their very lively interest in the Society; we 
would go so far as to say that this very division of 
opinion has probably united the members as never 
before. 

Of far greater immediate importance, the new 
constitution of the Society has been adopted and the 
restrictions imposed by the old constitution have 
been removed. The IES can therefore look to the 
future with optimism ; the door has been opened to 
development. The future is not, however, assured 
simply by holding a meeting and approving a new 
set of rules. The future of the Society is in the hands 
of its members, who must double and redouble their 
efforts to further the objects of the Society, to bring 
into its activities the great number of people who are 
concerned with lighting but who at present hardly 
know of its existence, and to see that the activities 
of the IES are worthy of the community it serves. 


Dr. W. S. Stiles, F.R.S. 


The election of Dr. W. S. Stiles as a Fellow of 
the Royal Society will no doubt be noted with con- 
siderable satisfaction by all who know him personally 
or by reputation, and we offer him our hearty con- 
gratulations on achieving this high distinction. Dr. 
Stiles has, of course, an international reputation for 
his contributions to knowledge in the fields of physio- 
logical optics and of lighting. His classical work 
on glare brought him into prominence many years 
ago and later work in collaboration with Dr. D. S. 
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is now universally known as the Stiles-Crawford 
effect. During the war years he did much valuable 


work on the visual problems of the armed forces, | 


and for this he was made an Officer of the Order 
of the British Empire. 


His work at the NPL on the | 


standard observer is of international importance and | 


is still continuing. He is the author of many scientific 


papers, a number of which have been published in | 
the proceedings of the premier scientific Society | 


which has now honoured him with Fellowship. 


Lighting for TV ‘ Viewing’ 


Incredible as it may seem, after 11 years of post- | 
war BBC television and 18 months of commercial | 
TV. there has never been one programme devoted | 


to the subject of watching television. 


left to the Council of Industrial Design, whose initia- | 


tive in this should not pass unremarked, to produce fl 
the first set of “rules” for comfortable “ viewing.” | 


These rules, for the preparation of which H. C. | 


Weston was mainly responsible, have been published | 


in the form of an illustrated leaflet which is avail- 
able to the public through radio and furniture 
retailers. And at the council’s Design Centre in the 
Haymarket an exhibition of four room-settings shows 
how, with items of furniture chosen as good examples 
of contemporary design, the rules for viewing can 
be put into practice. 

The COID’s thesis is that the installation of a 
television set converts a room into a miniature 
theatre, and that careful control over seating and 
lighting is necessary if programmes are to be seen 


(particularly by young children) in comfort and | 


without eyestrain. Two of the seven rules deal directly | 
the set | 
should be placed so that reflections of windows and | 


with lighting; they state, firstly, that 
artificial lighting do not appear on the screen, and, 
secondly, that to avoid glare the wall behind the set 
should be moderately lit. 
At the Design Centre exhibition, this background 
lighting is provided by adjustable floor standards and | 
table lamps, with opaque reflectors directing the 
light on to the wall, but it is suggested by the COID 
that manufacturers of television receivers might con- 
sider providing a low-power lamp on the back of 
the cabinet in such a position that, while the lamp 
cannot be seen, it provides suitable background 


lighting. 
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Crawford led him to observe the phenomenon which i 


It has been | 
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L.T.E. Bus Repair Works, Aldenham 


. 
London Transport Architect, Thomas Bilbow, F.R.1.B.A.; architect in charge, K. J. H. Seymour, F.R.I.B.A. 


south side of the site which are at a higher level 

than the remainder, the main factory is of only 
one storey, the raised gallery seen in the photograph on 
page 150 being a peculiarity arising from the fact that 
an old railway building is incorporated in the works. 
The production line is laid out in the form of a letter 
“U” 1,000 yards long. Vehicles enter at the north-east 
corner for stripping, proceed along the line for repairs, 
and then travel rcund the second half of the U for paint- 
ing and finishing. In the centre are manufacturing shops 
and stores, which are thus conveniently placed for feeding 
materials and parts to the appropriate sections of the 
production line. 


A= from a line of workshops and offices on the 


Two groups of offices are incorporated in the main 
factory : one, on the south side, is a conversion of an 
old concrete-roofed workshop and has an area of 6,000 sq. 
ft.; the other, 12,000 sq. ft. in area, is at first-floor level 
at the east end. This building is T-shaped, the long 
leg of the T serving as a bridge across the forecourt! 
thus providing a covered passage between the factor) 
block and the canteen and staff building. 

Throughout the greater part of the main works 4 
clear working height of 20 ft. is provided, which ' 
adequate for most requirements in connection with repalls 
to road vehicles not exceeding 15 ft. in height. Towards 
the north-east corner, however, is a “high bay,” abou! 
850 ft. long and 130 ft. wide, which provides a clear head- 
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London Transport’s Aldenham works 
occupies a site, approximately 2,550 ft. 
by 1,000 ft. in area, on the north side 
of the Watford by-pass at its junction 
with Elstree Hill. The main works 
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room, beneath the roof structure, of 50 ft. Its purpose 
is to enable a bus body to be lifted by an overhead travel- 
ling crane and carried over a row of other bodies, thus 
allowing the vehicle bodies to be moved through the 
Various stages of repair in the minimum of time and with 
the least inconvenience and likelihood of darmage. The 
high bay is the distinctive architectural feature of the 
building ; towering well above the remainder, it is equally 
Impressive both from inside and from the road. 


Construction 


The main factory is of steel-frame construction, with 
wall and roof cladding of aluminium patent-glazing and 
an asbestos-cement and glass-fibre “sandwich” with an 
insulation value of U = 0.18. The roof sandwich is of 
Corruga'-d sheeting fixed to purlins at 6 ft. 3 in. centres 
and lai’ to a 4 deg. pitch; the wall sandwich is of flat 
sheets wth raised stiffening panels (inside) and interlock- 
ing flat -heeting or square trough-section sheeting (out- 
side). he lower 7 ft. of the external walls are of 


consists of a large block, roughly 
rectangular in shape, about 1,500 ft. by 
500 ft., with 17 acres of usable space 
under cover. Around this are grouped 
ancillary buildings, including a canteen 
catering for 1,400 at each sitting, a 
hostel for 50 young women and a 
medical suite. On the north side of the 
main block there is room for future 
expansion, and ancillary blocks are 
sited so that future extensions will not 
impede their use. Seen on the left is 
the high-bay body-repair shop—by day 
and by night. In this area, a 50 ft. clear 
headroom allows bus bodies to be lifted 
by the overhead cranes over the tops of 
other buses, thus making possible the 
most efficient utilisation of the floor 
area. Artificial lighting in the area is by 
a mixture of tungsten and mercury- 
vapour lamps giving an illumination 
level of 14-16 Im/ft?. 


brickwork, carried on ground beams and_ painted 
internally. Floors to all works areas are of concrete with 
a granolithic finish. 

The canteen and staff building is located at the east 
end of the site. Advantage was taken of the variation 
in site levels at this point to allow staff to enter the block 
at the lowest level, to pass beneath the kitchens, and to 
proceed to the canteens via two short stairways. Con- 
struction is mostly of concrete-encased steelwork, with 
the steelwork of the roof encased in fibrous plaster. Walls 
are of cavity construction; roofs of prestressed, precast 
concrete beams or of asbestos-cement hollow decking 
covered with bituminous felt. Floors are mostly of 
linoleum, except in the main canteen, which is used also 
as an assembly hall and has strip flooring of Rhodesian 
teak, and in the kitchens, bathrooms and _ lavatories, 
where clay tiles have been used. Walls in these latter 
areas are tiled, the wall finish elsewhere being plastic 
emulsion paint on plaster. 

The works surgery is a single-storey building with 
load-bearing cavity walls carried on ground beams and 
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L.T.E. Bus Repair Works (continued) 





The conference room 
cantilevered over the 
main entrance to the 
administration block. 


short piles. Walls and ceilings are plastered and the 
floor is of linoleum, except in the surgery itself, the lava- 
tories and the treatment rooms, where walls are tiled and 
the floor is of terrazzo. 


Natural Lighting 
Daylighting of the works, including the high-bay area, 
is from continuous lantern lights and other roof glazing. 
In:addition, the high-bay area has continuous wall-glazing 


Finishing shop, with its 
clear working height of 
20 = ft. Closed - ended 
fluorescent fittings are 
mounted in rows 10-12 ft. 
apart and provide an 
illumination level of 
14-16 Im/ft?, as compared 
with 10 Im/ft? in other 
production areas. 


at two levels—just below the eaves and immediatly | 
below the level of the gantries for the travelling cranes. 
Both ends of this area are, moreover, clad with glass | 
curtain-walling. 

Large areas of glazing have been provided also for } 
the various canteens, one entire wall of each being fully 
glazed. In the main canteen, the lower half of this 
window wall projects from the main glazing line to 
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provide unusually deep reveals—an attractive external 
feature. In the smaller canteens the walls facing the 
window walls are pierced by square picture windows, 
also set in deep reveals. Opening lights throughout are 
mostly in large units, usually square and without glazing 
bars. They are either top hung to open outwards or 
horizontally pivoted. 

A dominant feature of the works complex is the 
conference room, which is cantilevered out over the main 
entrance to the office wing. The entire external wall is 
of glass, which, apart from ventilation hoppers at top and 
bottom, is divided only into four units. This provides 
those who use the room with an excellent view of the 
approaches to the works (see photograph on page 152). 


Artificial Lighting 

Artificial lighting for the factory area is mainly by 
means of closed-end trough fittings, each housing one 
S-ft. 80-watt fluorescent lamp and giving a substantial 
proportion of upward light—a decidedly desirable feature 
ina factory with a large area of roof glazing. The fittings 
are mostly at 14 ft. centres in rows 10-12 ft. apart. The 
mounting height is 22 ft., which, it has been found, is 
adequate to minimise variations in the illumination level 
at the working plane (10 Im/ft?). Current consumption 
per sq. ft. of floor area is 0.75 watts. 

In cer'ain areas, e.g., the plant shop and the finishing 
shop, a higher illumination level was required— 
14-16 In. ft2—and in these areas two-lamp fittings of 
Similar ¢ sign were used. (Wattage per sq. ft. of floor 
area, 1.5.; In the high bay of the works and the wood- 
mill a mi: ‘ure of tungsten and mercury vapour was used, 


The main canteen, used 
also as an assembly hall, 
has one wall entirely of 
glass, the lower part pro- 
jecting outwards to pro- 
vide a deep soffit on 
which are mounted circu- 
lar opal-glass tungsten 
fittings (see sketch on 
the right). Main artificial 
lighting comes from sus- 
pended fittings with spun- 
aluminium reflectors and 
shades fitted with concen- 
tric louvres. 














fet 


in the proportion of four 500-watt tungsten lamps to one 
400-watt mercury vapour. The resultant lighting is said 
to compare favourably with that elsewhere. The fittings 
(spun aluminium reflectors for the tungsten lamps; 
vitreous enamel reflectors for the mercury vapour) are 
mounted on the roof trusses, maintenance being carried 
out from the travelling cranes. 

In washing areas and elsewhere where conditions are 
humid, fully enclosed vapour-proof fittings have been used. 
Offices are lit by ceiling-mounted louvred fittings housing 
5-ft. 80-watt fluorescent lamps, and the conference room 
is lit by similar fittings recessed into the ceiling. 

In the welfare block (except in the kitchens, etc.) light- 
ing is mostly from tungsten lamps. Decorative pendant 
fittings with spun-aluminium shades are used in the main 
hall, their light being supplemented by circular opal-glass 
fittings surface-mounted to the soffits of the projecting 
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L.T.E. Bus Repair Works (contin ued) 





General view of works, D 
with canteen and welfare we c 
block on left. Seen in the as 

background is the ‘ high- serio 
bay’ of the factory area, lighti 
the end of which is clad H 





with glass curtain-walling. 
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windows and along the wall facing these windows. These assur 
fittings are used also to light the smaller canteens, where comir 
they are fixed directly to the sloping ceilings. The medical which 
suite is lit by a combination of fluorescent and tungsten dernit 
fittings—both surface-mounted to the ceiling. We 
ation 
The Installation falls 
The supply enters the site at 11,000 volts and loop — 
ring-mains supply ten 500 kVA kiosk-type transformers, os : 
with provision for a further similar unit to cater for future ‘ - 
extensions. From each kiosk p.i.l.c.s.w.a. and s. cables the il 
feed to lt. switchboards, with m.c. switchgear, which in of the 
turn control the main and sub-main distribution boards Hon Is 
throughout the works. at os 
The power distribution is by means of v.i.r. cables in _ Th 
conduit and trunking, and the lighting, except in the high differe 
bay area and the woodmill, is carried out in the Enfield that 
grid suspension system. A 25 kW standby set is installed, of un 
with automatic change-over and starting, so that, in the backgr 
event of a supply failure to any area, sufficient light is us or 
available to allow the building to be vacated. , ~ 
. the ill 
Consultants and Suppliers aie 
Electrical and lighting consultants, J. H. Coombs and Partners; to pro 
electrical contractors, T. Clarke and Co., Ltd.; lighting fittings If. 
supplied by: Strong Electric Corporation (Great Britain), Ltd. very Ic 
(fluorescent); Falk, Stadelmann and Co., Ltd. (tungsten and escent 
m.yv. in works, fluorescent in welfare block), H. W. Field and princip 
Son, Ltd. (fluorescent); New Era Industries (Tottenham), Ltd. positio 
(fluorescent in offices); B. T.-H. Co., Ltd. (fluorescent in con- Re i 
ference room); Troughton and Young, Ltd., and Merchant belt of 
Adventurers, Ltd. (tungsten in welfare block). ans 
the bel 
Sinc 
Right, from top to bottom: Staff canteen— OP, va 
picture windows in left-hand wall are top-hung the prc 

to open outwards. Surgery—extra daylight over 
chairs comes from clerestory strip window; propert 
artificial lighting from combination of fluorescent termed 
and tungsten fittings. The conference room— years a 
fouvred fluorescent fittings are recessed into the Rae 

ceiling; note the excellent view of the approach 
to tae works provided by the window wall. hope yc 
of “ apt 
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Do you remember, dear Lector, that a long time ago 

we chatted about iso-candles in a way hardly seemly for 
serious lighting engineers? But then, heaven forbid that 
Jlighting engineers should always be serious! 
Have you heard of the latest introduction from Cape 
Flown called Sector Flux? If not, I fear you do not study 
jthe IES Transactions. I am also afraid that you run the 
risk of being stigmatised as old-fashioned, because I am 
assured on excellent authority that this is an up-and- 
coming notion in illuminating engineering — something 
which the Editor of this journal might well refer to as the 
dernier cri (see the Editorial for December, 1956). 

We have all been long familiar with the fact that illumin- 
ation from a small source of light, such as a tungsten lamp, 
falls off according to the inverse square law, ie., the 
illumination varies as the square of the reciprocal of the 
distance from the lamp. Writers on photometric principles 
tell us that when the source is a very long line of light. 
the illumination from it varies as the simple reciprocal 
of the distance, not as the square of this. If the illumina- 
tion is 5 Im/ft? at a distance of 10 ft., it will be 2.5 Im/ft? 
at 20 ft. and at 50 ft. away it will be 1 Im/ft?. 

These writers usually try to convince us by using the 
differential calculus but in fact common sense tells us 
that it must be so, for if we view a long strip 
of uniform luminance against a perfectly featureless 
background we cannot tell either its distance from 
us or its width separately; a strip one inch in width 
ata distance of 5 ft. is quite indistinguishable from a strip 
of the same luminance 2 in. wide and 10 ft. away, so 
the illumination at our eyes must be the same in both 
cases. (The same line of reasoning can clearly be used 
to prove the inverse square law for a small disc source.) 

If, then, in any practical lighting scheme we have a 
very long source of light, such as a line of tubular fluor- 
escent lamps, either bare or in fittings, this very simple 
principle can be used to find the illumination at any 
position on a plane under the lamps. All we need to 
know is the illumination of the inside surface of a circular 
belt of some convenient radius surrounding the line of 
lamps or fittings, assuming, of course, that the axis of 
the belt lies along this line (see Fig. 1). 

Since the illumination in any given direction, such as 
OP, varies inversely as the length of OP. it follows that 
the product of the two must be a constant which is a 
Property of the light source. This constant has been 
termed sector flux by Dr. H. D. Einhorn who, about five 
years ago*, introduced this way of deaiing with calcula- 
tions of ‘llumination from long linear light sources. (I 
hope you'r ear is sensitive and appreciates this example 
of “apt literation’s artful aid.”) 













































For » uniform linear or cylindrical source, such as a 
tubular “orescent lamp, the sector flux is naturally the 
"* Trans. !tlum. Eng. Soc. (London), 16, p. 101, 1951. te 
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Sector Flux from South Africa 


By JOHN W. T. WALSH, 
O.B.E., D.Se., M.I.E.E., F.1.E.S. 


same upwards, downwards, sideways and, in fact, in all 
directions. For many types of fittings, however, the sector 
flux is greatest vertically downward and decreases gradu- 
ally on either side. Clearly, the way in which it varies 
can be shown quite simply and conveniently by using a 
polar curve similar to those which tell us how the 
luminous intensity of a fitting varies from one direction 
to another. Do not, however, let this similarity mislead 
you. Sector flux and luminous intensity are not the same 
thing and the polar curve for sector flux tells us, for any 
Ll. source, what is the value of the product (illumination 
x distance) when a surface squarely faces the source in 
any direction. For instance, if the polar curve of sector 
flux for a given lamp and fitting is that shown in Fig. 2, 
then the illumination of a surface at P, when it squarely 
faces the fitting, multiplied by the distance of the surface 
from the fitting, is 250. Naturally the illumination and 
the distance must be measured in related units; generally 
these will be the lumen per square foot and the foot 
respectively. If, then, the surface at P is 5 ft. from the 
fitting, its illumination will be 50 Im/ft?. 

So far, so good, but what if the surface does not 
squarely face the fitting ? There are two possibilities. It 


Fig, 1. 
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may face an imaginary line parallel to the /.1.1. source 
we are considering, or it may not. If it does we can deal 
with it quite easily; if it does not Dr. Einhorn can deal 
with it, as you will see from his paper, but we will not 
attempt to do so here. 

Luckily in most of the practical problems met with in 
lighting by /././. sources, the surfaces which interest us 
most are horizontal and so are the lines of light. All we 
have to do, therefore, is to imagine a line parallel to the 
line of light, on a level with it and at such a distance from 
it that this imaginary line passes vertically over the surface 
we are considering (see Fig. 3). We may call the distance 
of our imaginary line from the line of light the “ horizontal 
distance ” of the surface from the line source. Given this 
horizontal distance and the height of the line of light 
above the level of the surface, it is a simple matter to find 
the illumination of the surface from the polar curve of 
sector flux. 

The process will probably be clearer if. we use some 
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to the source, so if we can draw the illumination « rye 


for a line at right angles to these, we have a complete nap 


of the illumination of the surface due to that one source. 
Clearly, such a curve can be drawn by using the for:aula 
derived at the end of the last paragraph, provided the 
curve of sector flux is known. 

It is possible to save a good deal of work by making 
use of a diagram, devised by Dr. Einhorn, which is as 
simple as it is ingenious. Let the plane of Fig. 5 be 
perpendicular to the source and intersect it at the point O, 


and let the short line through P represent a horizontal 
plane illuminated by the source, OD representing a vertical 


line through the source. Then we know that the illumina- 
tion of the plane, Ey, is equal to J, multiplied by 


h/(d* + h*) or, in other words, that this fraction is equal 


to Ey/Ja. | Now comes the clever stroke. If we draw 


a semi-circle through O and P it can be shown that 
h/(d? +h?) has the same value wherever P may be on this 
semi-circle. 


The proof depends on the fact, dinned into 
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Fig. 3. 





symbols for the various quantities involved. Let us repre- 
sent the sector flux at any given angle a by the symbol 
J, and let us call the horizontal distance of the surface 
from the /././. source d and the vertical height of this 
source above the surface h (see Fig. 3 again). Then by a 
well-remembered theorem of school days concerning the 
square on the hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle (did 
you murmur the name Pythagoras ?) we know that the 
square of the shortest distance between the source and the 
surface is equal to (d? + h’). To find J, we need the 
value of a. This we may get from a table of tangents, 
by looking for the angle whose tangent is equal to d/h. 
Alternatively we may draw a small-scale reproduction of 
the triangle on the diagram with the sector flux curve on 
it, as shown in Fig. 4. 

Now the sector flux, J, is equal to the product of E, 
the illumination of the surface when tilted through the 
angle a soas to face the source, and the shortest distance 
between source and surface. The value of illumination 
we are seeking is, however, that of the untilted surface, 
viz., E cos a (by our old friend the cosine law of illumina- 
tion). Since cos a is equal to h divided by the shortest 
distance from source to surface (Fig. 3 once more), it 
follows that E cos a is equal to the product of J, and h 
divided by the square of the shortest distance from source 
to surface, i.e., it is J,. h/(d? + h*). We may call this Ey. 

It is clear, without any need for calculation, that on a 
horizontal surface below a horizontal /././. source, the 
lines of equal illumination on the surface are all parallel 
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us at school, that “the angle in a semi-circle is a right 
angle”; in other words, if D is the lower extremity of 
the semi-circle through O and P, the angle OPD is a right 
angle. It follows that both OP/OD and //OP are equal 
to cos a and therefore they are equal to each other, with 
the result that h x OD is equal to OP?, i.e., to (d? + ’). 
Thus OD= (d?+h?)/h so that for every point on this 
semi-circle J, /Ey has the same value, viz., OD. 

As we usually wish to find values of Ey, from given 
values of Ja, and it is easier to multiply than to divide, 
Fig. 6 has been drawn with semi-circles corresponding to 
convenient values of Ey/Ja so that the diameter is the 
reciprocal of this quantity in every case. For instance, 
the semi-circle for Ey/Ja = 0.2 has a diameter repre- 
senting 5 ft., while the semi-circle with twice this 
diameter passes through all the points for which = Ey/J« 
= 0.1, and so on. 

The way in which the diagram can be used will prob- 
ably be obvious. If we wish to find the illumination curve 
on a horizontal plane at a distance of, say, 7 ft. 6 in. 
below an 1.1.1. source, we place a sheet of paper with its 
upper edge across the diagram at the distance below 0 
corresponding to 7.5 ft. and then make a mark where 
each semi-circle intersects this edge, labelling the marks 
with the corresponding values of Ey/Ja. Next we 
transfer the paper to the sector flux diagram, as show! 
in Fig. 7, its distance from the centre of this diagram 
being the same as its distance from O in Fig. 6. A straight 
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Fig. 6. 
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polar diagram and, in turn, through each of the points 
marked on the paper. In this way it is possible to read 
from the polar curve the various values of Ja by which 
the figures marked on the paper must be multiplied in 
order to obtain the corresponding values of Ey and thus 
enable the illumination curve to be drawn, as in the upper 
half of Fig. 8. 

It is interesting to use such an illumination curve to 
find the spacing/height ratio for any given /./.1. source. 
The easiest way to do this is to make two copies of the 
curve, turn One upside down and then slide its base along 
the base of the first copy until the two curves look as nearly 
parallel as it is possible to make them. This is illustrated 
in Fig. 8 where it will be seen that the nearest approach 
to the parallel condition occurs when the distance between 
the sources is about 12 ft. In reality this is only a first 
approximation because it ignores the illumination from the 
sources On either side of the two considered, but for most 
purposes the result is good enough as will be seen from 
Fig. 9 which shows the overall illumination curve obtained 
by superposing, at a spacing of 12 ft., a number of illumina- 
tion curves like those shown in Fig. 8. 

There are two questions which are almost certain to 
be asked by anyone on his first introduction to the idea 
of sector flux. The first is “ Why call it sector flux? ” The 
other is “ Since no real J././. source can be truly uniform 
throughout its length, what is the effect of such irregularities 
as gaps between the ends of lamps or fittings? ” 

The second question is much less troublesome than the 
first and the answer, using a slight modification of Dr. 
Einhorn’s words, is “a source can still be considered as 
an l.l.l. source if it is ‘ periodic,’ i.e., made up of com- 
ponent parts which repeat themselves, so long as the dis- 
tance between corresponding points in the repeat pattern 
is less than h.” 

A word of warning is necessary, however. If a curve 
of sector flux applies to a truly continuous /././. source, the 
introduction of gaps at regular intervals reduces all values 
ofJa by the same percentage, i.e., the percentage of the 
total lengih which is occupied by gaps. 

And now, why sector flux? It was all very well for 
Juliet, poor girl, to say, “ That which we call a rose, by 
any othey name would smell as sweet.” One could hardly 
expect a over in her fix to appreciate the benefits of logical 
nomenc! ure, but the lighting engineer has had enough 
trouble ..ith the coiners of such terms as “nit” or 
“amber” to make him careful over new introductions. 
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Dr. Einhorn himself is clearly not completely happy about 
the matter and has invoked the aid of the terminology 
pundits of the C.I.E. As the oracle has not yet spoken, 
perhaps it is best to continue with the name selected by 
godfather. It is based on the fact that if F, is the flux 
emitted per unit length of the /././. source within a sector 
of angle @, as shown in Fig. 10, then J, = F,/@ in 
the limit when © becomes vanishingly small. 

In view of the fact that sector flux originated in South 
Africa it is, perhaps, not altogether inappropriate to picture 
the source as the central core of a gigantic orange and the 
sector flux as equal to F, the flux emitted by unit length 
of the source at the centre within the compass of a single 
section of the orange, divided by 6, the angle between 
the sides of the section; in this case the quotient is, of 
course, the average value of the sector flux over the 
angle 6. 
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Joplings store, Sunderland 


Right: This department store is lit by 500 fluorescent 
fittings specially designed to fit into the steel con- 
struction of the ‘Rotterdam’ ceilings of the building’s 
lower three storeys. Each illuminated section of the 
ceiling accommodates three 80-watt lamps. The 
illumination level is between 45 and 50 Im/ft?. 
(Architects, William and T. R. Milburn; installation 
by Steels Engineering Installations, Ltd.; lighting 
fittings supplied by Thorn Electrical Industries, Ltd.) 





Hopewells store, Nottingham 


Left: Egg-crate ceilings are used in this 
furniture store, lit from above by colour- 
ed fluorescent lamps connected to colour- 
change and dimmer apparatus. The 
lighting from these ceilings is supplemented 
by a variety of tungsten fittings, including 
downlights and spotlights, giving an 

average illumination level of 100 1m/ft?. I 
(Architects, Eberlin and Derbyshire; inst- 
allation by Tew & Co.; lighting fittings 
supplied by Thorn Electrical Industries, P 
Ltd.) u 











Singer showroom, Bristol 


Right: This sewing machine showroom is lit by three 
specially designed pendant fittings each containing six 
4-ft. 40-watt fluorescent lamps. Secondary lighting 
from other fluorescent lamps concealed above the 
cornice brings the illumination level up to 20 Im /ft?. 
(Installation by Ekco-Ensign Electric, Ltd.) 
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TRIP IERIE Be Bb tb tated THE RETAIL SHOP 


Richard Shops, Ltd., London, W.1 


This ladies’ fashion store in Oxford Street has been 
completely renovated. Its lighting provides the 
first example of the use of a ‘Lumenated’ ceiling with 
aluminium framing, instead of stove-enamelled steel. 
The exposed soffit of the framing, which is fluted, is 
only 2in. wide, and the weight of the ceiling is only 
5oz./sq. ft. Seen on the left is part of the basement 
shop, where there are two ‘Lumenated’ ceiling panels 
with a total of about 600 sq. ft. Supplementary 
lighting comes from tungsten fittings suspended from 
the ceiling. (Architect, Katz and Vaughan; installa- 
tion by Powis Electrical Co. and Electra (B’ham 
1935), Ltd.) 


Hope Bros., London, W.1 


The lighting of this men’s wear store 
provides a good example of close collabora- 
tion between architect and _ lighting 
engineer. In the front part of the shop, 
local lighting has been concentrated over 
the sales areas. It is provided by down- 
lights recessed into the ceiling and into 
canopies over the display fittings, by 
concealed fluorescent lamps, and by opal- 
glass pendant fittings. The rear of the 
shop is lit by fluorescent lamps concealed 
above a false ceiling of translucent vinyl 
sheeting, supplemented by rows of down- 
lights recessed into strips of acoustic tile 
between the areas of vinyl sheeting. 
(Architects, Wells Coates and Michael 
Lyell; installation by E. Pollard and Co., 
Ltd.; design of lighting scheme and fittings, 
Thorn Electrical Industries, Ltd.; pendant 
ee George Forrest and Son (1950) 
td.) 
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Electrical Engineers Exhibition 


Lighting exhibits at the sixth 
Electrical Engineers Exhibition 
organised by the Association of 
Supervising Electrical Engineers 
held at Earls Court, London, from 
April 9 to 13, 1957. 


The sixth Electrical Engineers Exhibition, opened by Sir 
Edward Boyle, at Earls Court recently, was the largest 
electrical exhibition ever staged in this country. This year 
a section on education was added so that colleges and 
organisations could illustrate the prospects available in the 
industry for the youth of to-day. The following is a brief 
summary of lighting equipment exhibited. 

AEI LAMP AND LIGHTING Co. Ltp. showed industrial, 
commercial, floodlighting, shop and display lighting equip- 
ment, including the new “ Satina ” range of suspended glass 
shade tungsten fittings (see page 170). A new 5-ft. indus- 
trial flameproof fluorescent fitting which is relamped from 
one end was shown for the first time. A section of the 
stand was set aside for demonstrating the simple methods 
by which fittings may be installed and serviced with trunking 
systems. Lamps on show included the “ Mazda” 20-kw. 
film studio projector lamp, which is the largest made in the 
country, and a new capless miniature lamp which is likely 
to have applications in control panels, domestic appliance 
indicators and instrument dials. 

A feature of the THORN ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
stand was the “ Atlantic ” range of fluorescent fittings. Based 
on a standard chassis design in 8 ft., 5 ft., 4 ft. and 2 ft. 
sizes the “ Atlantic ” range offers nearly 400 different fittings 
for almost every commercial and industrial application. A 
special ceiling incorporated in the stand showed “ Modulite ” 
troffer fluorescent fittings, which are designed specially for 
use with suspended acoustic ceilings based on a 2-ft. module. 
New developments included the first commercial application 
of electroluminescence in the form of signs for aircraft and 
specimens of “ Atlas” VHO (very high output) fluorescent 
lamps which were demonstrated to show the big increases 
in light output achieved by these new lamps. 

BENJAMIN ELECTRIC Ltp. displayed a comprehensive 
range of tungsten, mercury and fluorescent lighting fittings 
for indoor and outdoor use, including a range of newly 
designed fittings for the fluorescent bulb lamp. Another 
fitting shown for the first time was a new heavy-duty 
“Flurolier ” fitting, an improved and modified version of 
the dustproof “ Flurolier” designed for general or local 
lighting in atmospheres containing dust, fluff, or other fine 
particles of sufficient concentration to be detrimental to 
normal fittings. This fitting was demonstrated in a special 
cabinet with considerable amounts of dirt and dust being 
blown continually around it. 

Victor PRopuUcTs (WALLSEND) Ltp. exhibited their range 

of weatherproof/flameproof fittings which have a very strong 
appeal to the oil and chemical industries for exposed and 
unprotected applications. 
_ SimpLex Evectric Co, Ltp. showed a varied range of 
lighting fittings, including flameproof fluorescent units, high 
bay and weatherproof and dust-tight bulkhead fittings. Anti- 
Corrosive fluorescent lighting fittings exhibited were com- 
pletely <seathed in white PVC and are guaranteed to be 
ully protected in damp and corrosive atmospheres. 


Visits to the GENERAL ELectric Co. Ltp. stand had a 
Preview of the new “Osram” 400-watt deluxe colour- 
correcte’ mercury fluorescent lamp which is due to be 
markete. Jater this year. The new lamp has a higher red 
content an the existing 400-watt colour-corrected lamp, 
and has »een specially designed for use in interior instal- 
lations . ere good colour-rendering is particularly important. 


The predominant theme of the CouRTNEY, Pope (ELEC- 
TRICAL) LTD. stand was a new flexibility in lighting layout 
governed by low cost, and several new systems and fittings 
were shown. The “Sax 1” system has special application 
for stores, offices, etc., where large multi-light fluorescent 
fittings are required. The system incorporates a standard 
control gear box as part of the main electrical installation. 
The “ spider” which carries the control gear for the fittings 
suspended below is easily fixed within the ceiling box, which 
is fitted with detachable suspension points and a cover plate 
which can be painted to harmonise with the decor. This 
means that the overall size end weight of the fittings can 
be substantially -reduced, and that complete units can be 
removed for maintenance off the “floor.” An extensive 
range of modular ceiling fittings available for many types 
of patent acoustic or false ceilings was shown together 
with a number of luminous ceilings of both flush and baffle 
type employing a large selection of diffusing panels in glass, 
fibreglass, corrugated “ Perspex,” etc. A new system was 
the “ Glolite” plastic ceiling which allows immediate access 
to concealed services at any point on the structural ceiling. 


Included in the lighting display on the CROMPTON PaRKIN- 
SON LTD. stand was the new “ Storelite ” pendant fluorescent 
fitting. Shown for the first time, and specially designed 
for shop and store lighting, this louvred fitting is suitable 
for use with three 5-ft. 80-watt fluorescent lamps with side 
panels of either translucent plastic or “ Permawhite” 
enamelled metal. Also demonstrated was the Crompton 
vapour-proof fluorescent fitting. Shown for the first time 
was a new flush mounting frame, designed to enable many 
of the standard “ New-Range” fittings to be recessed into 
false ceilings. The framed fittings can be open based, louvre 
based or fitted with a plastic diffuser to give a totally 
enclosed effect. 


HOLOPHANE LTD. showed for the first time their new 
“ Holoflux” fluorescent lighting system which embodies a 
new method of prismatic light control suitable for a wide 
range of commercial lighting applications. The light distribu- 
tion and luminance control of the fittings are achieved by the 
use of injection moulded clear plastic dished panels. The 
panels carry a pattern of shallow cones which act as optical 
louvres, directing the light downwards yet having a low 
luminance when viewed obliquely. The panel louvres pro- 
vide a higher light output utilisation than can be obtained 
by the usual opaque louvres, with the further advantage 
that the fitting is enclosed and the maintenance factor 
reduced accordingly. Holophane also showed a com- 
prehensive range of prismatic units for offices, banks, shops, 
public buildings, churches, etc., including translucent 
fittings and the well-known “ In-Bilt” range flush, recessed 
and semi-recessed fittings for “ architectural” schemes. 


A feature of the HACKBRIDGE AND HEWITTIC ELECTRIC 
Co. Ltp. stand was a new high pressure mercury vapour 
lamp for high bay lighting. Two lamps having ratings of 
2 kw. and 4.75 kw. were shown. Each comprises a quartz 
tube having a luminous length of 50 inches and a diameter 
of 2.3 centimetres enclosed in an 8-in. diameter “ Pyrex ” 
cylinder to prevent u.v. radiation and to maintain the high 
operating pressure. The operating control gear comprises 
a high reactance transformer which can be provided for use 
with 230- or 400-volt A.C. supplies. The predominant 
spectral output is concentrated in the four jmportant lines 
4047A violet, 4358A blue, 5461A yellow-green, and 5780A 
yellow-orange. Due to the high pressure loading of the 
lamp, the colour rendering is greatly superior to that 
experienced with medium pressure mercury vapour lamps. 
With four 4.75 kw. lamps an average illumination of 
10 Im/ft? at working level has been obtained over an area 
of 16,800 sq. ft. 

PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LTD. stand displayed a wide selection 
of their lighting products, including lamps and a new range 
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of 2-ft. commercial fluorescent fittings and additions to their 
range of tungsten reflector lamps. 

Ekco-ENSIGN ELectric Lp, featured a wide range of 
lamps and lighting equipment, including a number of new 
fittings introduced during the last year, such as fittings for 
use with 8-ft. fluorescent lamps and a fluorescent fitting 
suitable for use in corrosive atmospheres. 

Veritys Lrp. included on their stand many tungsten and 
fluorescent fittings for industrial use, including flameproof 
and anti-corrosive types. 

Plastic louvres, mouldings and extrusions were shown by 
E.co Prastics Ltp. and TusBe LAMINATIONS AND 
ENGINEERING LTD. 

Major Equipment Co, Ltp. displayed u.v. lamps, cold 
and hot cathode fluorescent fittings and stage lighting 
equipment. 

Cayson ELectrics Ltp. showed transformers for low 
voltage lighting, industrial rectifying equipment for 
emergency lighting and control gear for fluorescent lighting. 

NetrLe Accessories Lip. included amongst their wide 
range of moulded electrical accessories, various lamp- 
holders, architectural fittings and inspection handlamps. 

THorPE Lip. exhibited industrial fittings for 
fluorescent, tungsten and mercury lamps including dustproof 
and weatherproof types and their “Slydalong” trunking. 
New products included heavy duty trunking, fluorescent 
troughs for 8-ft. lamps and a range of sodium floodlamps 
for exterior lighting. 

DOoRMAN AND SMITH Ltp. showed their prismatic fittings, 
cargo clusters and handlamps. 

TROUGHTON AND YOUNG (LIGHTING) LTD. exhibited many 
of their wide range of fittings, including the new 
“ Harlequin ” pendant, ceiling, bracket and table fittings. 

FALK, STADELMANN AND Co. Ltp. showed a number of 
new contemporary-style tungsten lamp fittings as well as 
outdoor weatherproof fittings and cast aluminium industrial 
lighting units. 

BRITISH CENTRAL ELectricat Co. Ltp. in addition to 
their tungsten and fluorescent handlamos and _ inspection 
lamps also showed a new all-plastic handlamp, new nylon 
lampholders and cargo clusters. 

ROWLANDS ELECTRICAL ACCESSORIES LTD. exhibited an 
extensive range of fittings and reflectors for all types of 
lamps including examoles of their fluorescent trunking 
system. Amongst the fittings were the “ Cliptie ” pendant 
and ceiling fittings constructed in opal “ Perspex.” 

Revo Evectric Co. Ltp. showed a representative collec- 
tion of their completely new range of cast-iron and die-cast 
aluminium alloy well glass units for 40/100-watt lamps; also 
shown was the new “ Mineway ” certified flameproof fitting 
for mines roadway lighting or for any situation where 
Groups 1, 2 and 3 gases are vresent. Street lighting lanterns 
and guard posts were also on display. Included on the 
stand was a complete new range of fluorescent lighting fit- 
tings for industrial, commercial and domestic use. A batten- 
type fitting forms the basic unit for all designs for use with 
two 80-watt lamos and comorises an enamelled body of 
pressed sheet steel (which houses the control gear) and 
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reflectors, of various design, held in position by patent 
quick-release fasteners. The units are designed for chain, 
tube or direct ceiling mounting. A new Revo trunking was 
also displayed. 

J. A. CRABTREE AND Co. LTD. presented a wide selection 
of electrical wiring accessories and motor control gear. 

HARRIS AND SHELDON (ELECTRICAL) LTD. displayed their 
range of “ Handslite ” lighting equipment as well as a large 
number of commercial and industrial lighting fittings. 

Amongst the exhibits on the WILLIAM MCGEOCH AND 
Co. Lrp. stand was a range of lighting fittings, waterproof 
and weatherproof, including brass and cast-iron bulkhead 
and pendant fittings suitable for industrial and ships’ use. 

SANGAMO WESTON LtTp. were displaying their wide range 
of time switches and electrical measuring instruments. 

As it was impossible for PoLes Ltp. to display full-size 
examples of their street lighting columns, floodlight towers. 
etc.. scale models were used to illustrate the wide applica- 
tion of “Adastra” products in world-wide installations 
together with photographs. 

§.L.R. Evectric Lrp. displayed a selection of commer- 
cial tungsten and fluorescent lighting fittings including the 
extensive range of “ Modular” recessed lighting fittings. 

ROTAFLEX (GREAT BRITAIN) LTD. exhibited their complete 
new range of Rotaflex and Geni lighting fittings specially 
designed in many colours by John and Sylvia Reid. 

HERMAN SMITH SMITHLITE LTD. displayed a wide selection 
of fluorescent and tungsten lighting fittings for commercial 
and domestic use. 

A complete new range of domestic lighting fittings 
specially designed for silica coated glareless lamps were 
displayed by HOMESHADE Co. LTD. ‘ ag 

LosiitE Ltp. exhibited a comprehensive range of lighting 
fittings including non-corrosive fittings and accessories. 
prismatic bulkhead fittings and pendant fittings in plastic and 
metal. There was also a selection of contemporary porcelain 
and glass fittings for indoor and outdoor use. _ 

Many organisations took part in the section of the 
Exhibition devoted to encourage young talent to train for 
technical and skilled jobs in all branches of the industry. 
Amongst the stands illustrating details for training and 
technical education were four technical colleges, including 
the City and Guilds of London Institute, the Admiralty and 
Royal Air Force, the B.B.C. and Central Electricity 
Authority as well as the Illuminating Engineering Society. 
whose stand was designed to show the influence of the work 
of the Society on the technical competence of those con- 
cerned with the design and lighting installations, and on the 
education of users and the general public on the advantages 
of good lighting. Through its publications, meetings and 
other activities the Society seeks to improve the knowledge 
of its members and to make information on_ lighting 
available to members of other professions and to users 
of lighting who seek guidance. Exhibits included demonstt- 
tions showing the relationship between lighting and seeing. 
and examples of the type of work done by lighting 
engineers. 
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Correspondence 


Lighting Terms 


Dear Sir,—The vocabulary of lighting engineering con- 
tains no Satisfactory term to include all the various forms 
of lighting for specific purposes, i.e., any lighting other than 
General Lighting. 

The very term Special Lighting excludes it from being 
considered as part of normal practice, whilst the vaguely 
industrial term Local Lighting has long since become almost 
a bad word. The subservience inherent in the term Supple- 
mentary Lighting was useful as propaganda in the days when 
General Lighting was liable to be neglected; but is an 
embarrassment now that the main struggle is, so often, to 
avoid the flat monotony which comes from the exclusive use 
of General Lighting. 

It has long seemed to me, and I believe to many others, 
that there was need of an inclusive term, free of implica- 
tions, to describe all forms of “ single purpose” lighting. 

What appears to me to be the answer to this problem 
was given by Miss Margaret Lord, a noted interior designer, 
during a recent IES meeting in Sydney. In a delightfully 


An Anti-Stroboscopic Check 


Device 
By H. D. EINHORN * 


It is as a rule desirable to employ “ anti-stroboscopic ” 
connections for twin-lamp fluorescent fittings which result in 
the two lamps operating out of phase. Occasions sometimes 
arise where one would wish to check whether the fittings 
installed are anti-stroboscopically connected or not. 

If extended discharge lamps are viewed through slits 
which move rapidly across the view field (Fig. 1) a 
stroboscopic pattern of darker and lighter intervals is pro- 
duced. If two adjacent lamps are viewed in this fashion the 
stroboscopic pattern will be displaced if the lamps are out 
of phase as they should be (Fig. 2 b, c), but “in line” if 
the lamps are in phase (Fig. 2 a), as they should not be. 

This principle has been translated into a practical instru- 
ment which is both cheap and of small size, as follows. 

An aluminium disk containing a series of 16 slits (Fig.3) 
was mounted to a small clockwork motor (taken from a 
well-known toy construction set and costing less than 10s.). 
This motor has a small governor and maintains a speed 
of about 6.25 r.p.s. long enough for taking an observation. 
This gave an angular velocity of 100 slit pitches per second; 
therefore each slit moves to the position of the previous slit 
in 1/100 second, i.e., in one flicker period. Small deviations 
from the correct speed result in the well-known slow drift 
at beat frequency speed. Within the limits observed, say 
+5 per cent., this does not hinder the observation of the 
displacement or break in the pattern unduly. 

It is desirable to make the slits long enough to “ straddle ” 
any apparent gap between the two test lamps. The most 
suitable dimensions for the slits was found to be ¢ in. long by 
3/32 in. wide. 

In selecting a viewing position, it is essential that the 
observed slit is held perpendicular to the division line between 
the test lamps, ie., the slits move parallel to the lamp axis 
(Fig. 1). The instrument is held at about arm’s length since 
the observing eye should be focused on the disk. 

_ The pattern obtained (Fig. 2) shows not only whether the 
fitting ©. of the anti-stroboscopic type, but allows also an 
assessnient of the amount of phase displacement between 
the lan » currents sufficiently accurate for practical purposes. 


As an -xample Fig. 2b shows the typical practical case of 
120 dew. phase displacement. while Fig. 2c would refer to 
an ide.’ 90 deg. displacement. 


*U rsity of Cape Town. 
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simple and lucid analysis of domestic lighting, Miss Lord 
said that every room required two forms of lighting: 
General Lighting and Particular Lighting 

The term “ Particular Lighting ” seems perfect; it is self- 
explanatory, truly descriptive, and the logical complement 
to General Lighting (my dictionary defines “ particular ” as 
“relating to one as distinguished from others’). It has none 
of the restrictions of the terms now used, and none of their 
dangers. It is a present to the educator; what could be 
easier to grasp than that every interior needs both General 
and Particular lighting; how logical—and how true. 

Sydney, Australia. Stuart D. Lay. 


Visual Problems of Colour 


A Symposium on Visual Problems of Colour will be held 
at the National Physical Laboratory, Teddington, Middlesex, 
on September 23, 24 and 25, 1957. The aspects of the sub- 
ject to be covered include Visual Pigments, Brightness and 
Colour Matching, Normal and Defective Colour Vision, 
Subjective Colour Measurement, Electrophysiological 
Aspects of Vision and Colour Theories; about 35 papers will 
be presented. Attendance will be by invitation and those 
interested in being present are requested to write to the 
Director of the Laboratory. 


Fig. 1. Method of observa- 

tion. 

Fig. 2. Observed patterns 

Fi pres os 
: : \ az 

(a) No  anti-stroboscopic a\ oe je 


correction. Lamps in phase. 


(b) Usual corrected circuit. 
120 deg. phase displacement. 








(c) Ideal correction. 90 deg. 
phase displacement. 
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Fig 3. 
disk. 


Scale drawing of 








The instrument does not require any electric connec- 
tions. Modifications using a small synchronous motor, 
driven from a power socket, or a battery-driven motor are 
of course possible, but the sacrifice of convenience incurred 
does not seem warranted by possibly improved running 
conditions. 
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HOME LIGHTING 


PART 3 - - THE LIVING-ROOM (cont.) 


fabric of the building, is basically the responsibility of 

the architect. Local lighting, however, is more flexible, 
ephemeral and personal. If the house changes hands, it 
can be replaced, together with portable furniture and colour 
schemes. It is, therefore, largely the responsibility of the 
owner. 

The first difficulty faced by most householders when they 
attempt to plan the lighting of their living area is the inade- 
quate number of electrical outlets. Extra points are expen- 
sive to install in a finished building, while a multiplicity 
of wires and plugs from one or two sockets are an additional 
source of danger in the home. 

The second difficulty is to determine how much light is 
needed and where it should be located. The minimum 
levels recommended by the IES were set out in the second 
article in this series (they vary from 20 Im/ft? to as little 
as 1-2 Im/ft?, according to the task to be performed), but 
the highest or lowest of these levels may be required at 
almost any point in the modern living room, where con- 
siderable flexibility of use is enjoyed. 

Local lighting in living areas has, in the past, been pro- 
vided mainly by floor standards and table lamps. These 
have added a welcome degree of light and shade (perhaps 
too much shade) and have often been used on their own, 
“ spilt-light ” providing all the general lighting. 

There is now a healthy reaction against shades disguised 
as Spanish galleons and crinoline ladies, in favour of a 
more “laboratory” approach to local lighting. The prob- 
lem is to choose fittings which give the right distribution 
of light for different uses; and which, either by “ dimmer 
circuits or simple switching, can be made to give different 
illumination levels. 

The prerequisite for adequate local lighting is the pro- 
vision of plenty of supply positions. This can be done 
by using a ring main, which allows further points to be 


[se general lighting of the home, being a part of the 
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An investigation in six parts by Derek 
Phillips, M.Arch. (M.I.T.), M.C.D., B.Arch. (L’pool), 
A.R.1.B.A*into the relationship between archi- 
tecture and lighting in the modern home, 


added as required. A more elaborate system is to have a 
special “ strip-plug” fitted along the skirting, which gives 
a socket outlet every few inches along its length. This has 
the added advantage that it reduces to a minimum the 
danger from trailing flex. 

Methods of providing local light have changed less than 
methods of providing general lighting. The compact nature 
of the tungsten source, together with its mobility and cheap- 
ness, make it appropriate for this purpose. It is easily 4 
controlled and its colour has become accepted. A “ pearl- 
pink ” lamp is now available which gives a warmer appear- 
ance, and, in the United States, a tungsten “ cool-light” 
has been developed to do the opposite. 

The illustrations on the opposite page indicate the ways zt 

° 





in which local light sources can be used in the living room. 
Four methods are described—pendant fittings, wall brackets, 
floor standards and table lamps—with the accent on 





flexibility. Other methods can be used for certain purposes a 
—e.g., tungsten spotlights fixed to the ceiling to light special ew 
features—but these mostly have the disadvantage that they pas 


are static, as well as producing exaggerated shadows on the 
faces of people sitting directly below them. They are most 
suitable for lighting pictures or ornaments, when they can 
be used at an angle. 

The choice of the local lighting fittings is becoming 
easier now that a wide variety of well-designed equipment 
is available, but care must be taken because many of the 
new and beguiling shapes tend to disguise the function of 
the fitting. 

A certain amount of glare (otherwise “sparkle ”’) has 
usually been accepted in the home, and many modern fit- 
tings are by no means “ glare-free.” Although there is cer- 
tainly a place for fittings of this character—in dining areas 
and other places where no detailed work is expected to be 
done—they should be used with caution. 






















In use in this domestic interior (a flat at 
Parkleys, Ham Common, designed by 
Eric Lyons, F.R.1.B.A.) are the four 
types of local-lighting unit described and 
illustrated on the facing page. A pendant 
fitting hangs over the dining table; a wall 
bracket gives general (reflected) light; a 
floor standard provides light for reading 
or sewing; and, in the foreground (the 
study), a desk is lit by a table lamp. Note 
that, apart from the table lamp, all 
fittings are adjustable and that the roles 
of the wall bracket and the floor standard 
are readily reversed. 

*Consultant architect to the A.E.I. Lamp and 
Lighting Co., Ltd. 
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PENDANT FITTINGS | still 
have a place in the living area 
where special emphasis is re- 
quired, as over a dining table; 
here an element of horizontal 
light is necessary to light 
people’s faces, while sparkle 
helps to bring out the best 
qualities in glass and _ silver. 
Opaque spinnings are useful, 
considerable variety of shape 
being available. Their use tends 
to give strictly local light. 
Interesting opal glass shapes 
are also available. These con- 
tribute to the general lighting, 
but should be used only where 
they are unlikely to cause undue 
glare. 

Seen in the photograph is a 
fitting by Louis Poulson. 














WALL BRACKETS of the 
“flexible” type can play a 
useful role in local lighting. 
They can be located to swing 
out over a desk or over the 
main sitting area. Where 
opaque shades on_ universal 
joints are used the fitting can, 
on occasions, serve also to light 
the ceiling and add to the 
general lighting. A’ worth- 
while development would be a 
wall bracket fixed to a track, to 
enable it to be moved hori- 
zontally along the wall, 

trical connection being by 
“ strip-plug” or socket outlets. 


Left, a fitting by Troughton and 
Young, Ltd.; right, a fitting by 
Merchant’ Adventurers, Lid. 








FLOOR STANDARDS §sare 
useful where the area to be lit 
cannot be reached by a suit- 
able wall bracket. Whenever 
possible it should contain more 
than one lamp, so that alterna- 
tive switching can be arranged 
to give different illumination 
levels. An interesting develop- 
ment is the floor standard which 
comprises a fluorescent lamp 
housed in a slender vertical 
fitting, with the gear used as the 
base (see sketch on right). This 
is a more stable fitting than 
the conventional floor standard. 


Seen in the photograph is a 
fitting by the A.E.1. Lamp and 
Lighting Co., Ltd. 














THE TABLE LAMP, like the 
floor standard, creates the prob- 
lem of “what to do with the 
flex.” It is, however, very 
useful for reading and writing 
at desks, or for purely decora- 
tive local lighting of coffee 
tables or ornaments. The 
principle of the laboratory 
equipment stand has_ been 
adopted for the table lamp 
shown on the right, thus provid- 
ing a degree of flexibility which 
can greatly assist in providing 
variety in the home décor. 


Left, a fitting of steel and brass, 
with a linen shade, by Hiscock 
Appleby and Co., and, right, a 
fitting of aluminium alloy by 
George Forrest and Son, Ltd. 














































shape it 





to suit 
you 















Light fittings made of 
‘Perspex’, U.P.V.C. and ‘Darvic’ 


in whatever form, shape or size 


aiesent you want—delivered to you on 










time. We offer a complete service 
in shaping and fabricating these 
materials. We do a first-rate 
job of it. And we do it promptly. 
We could probably be a great help 





to you — write to us 





or telephone. 


Tenaplas 


TENAPLAS LIMITED 
UPPER BASILDON, NR. PANGBOURNE, 
BERKSHIRE. 
Telephone: Upper Basildon 333-6 
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London Office : 37 THURLOE STREET, LONDON, 8.W.7. Telephone : KNIghtsbridge 5211/5 
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ACTIVITIES 





Annual Dinner 





The annual dinner and dance of the Society was held 
at the Café Royal in London on April 2, when 250 members 
and guests were present, the principal guest being Mr. 
Richard Fort, MP, Chairman of the Parliamentary and 
Scientific Committee. Other guests included Dr. H. W. 
Melvilie, Secretary of the DSIR, the Presidents of the CIE, 
APLE, ELFA. ECA and EWF, the Chairman of the new 
Electric Lamp Industry Council, Mr. O. W. Humphreys, 
Mr. V. W. Dale, Mr. Hugh Pocock and Mr. P. M. 
Barrington. 

In proposing the toast to the Society Mr. Fort spoke 
of the function of the Parliamentary and Scientific Com- 






The President and principal guests at the annual 
dinner; 1. to r. Dr. and Mrs. H. W. Melville, the 
President and Mrs. Harper and Mr. Richard Fort, 
M.P. 





mittee, which, he said, unlike other parliamentary com- 
mittees, was not concerned with any particular political 
party. The Committee was made up of members from all 
parties and from both Houses, and not least of representa- 
tives from scientific organisations such as the IES. The 
Committee had been formed 20 years ago, and its main 
purpose was to keep members of both Houses informed on 
scientific progress, thereby helping to ensure that new work 
is not held up through misunderstanding and that public 
money is not wasted on useless projects. 

: Replying to the toast the President congratulated Mr. 
Fort on his recent appointment as Chairman of the Parlia- 
mentary and Scientific Committee. He pointed out that at 
the time the invitation was extended to Mr. Fort it was not 
known whether there would in fact be an IMuminating 
Engineering Society to toast. The President briefly 
recalled the suggestion that the name of the Society be 
altered and the controversy that raged during recent months. 
‘The path of reform,” he said, “is seldom smooth and its 


surface quickly became broken under the hurrying feet of 
our rad:cals. The forces of tradition were marshalled. 
Battle ws joined. In Council. in Centres, in general debate, 
argumer' was matched by counter-argument. Had you 
come to us in those days well might you have thought that 
by Some strange mistake you had come to a gathering not 
of illum ‘nating engineers ‘but of their colleagues of the 
Heating ind Ventilating Institution. Through it all your 
Presider tried to remain impartial. 


= So :-ross the weeks and across the months the debate 
has swu~s, until a few days ago we came to the time and 
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place of decision, and in general meeting declared of the 
IES as Enobarbus declared of Cleopatra that—-Age cannot 
wither her, nor custom stale her infinite variety. By clear 
vote we said ‘let the IES remain the IES.’ 

“ Now, Sir, whilst I do not myself think that this function 
at which we are gathered to-night is an appropriate occasion 
to deliver a ‘State of the Society’ speech, one thing | 
would say and it is this: Do not misinterpret the implica- 
tion of this decision. This vote for tradition in name is 
not a vote for inaction in policy. Indeed, I take the very 
fervour of the controversy in which we have been involved 
as witness to the vigour of the Society and the lively 
interest of its members. It is a conclusion confirmed in my 
visits to the Centres and confirmed also by our increasing 
activities. The ratification of the new constitution, the 
inauguration of the Technical Committee, the birth of co- 
operative research enterprises with universities and techni- 
cal colleges, the new and higher standard demanded of 





Diploma Members, a broader pattern to our sessional 
programme, above all the rising spirit of interest, of 
responsibility and of unity among our members, these 
speak eloquently of the pulse of life in the Society. 

“We stand, so I believe, at the gateway of great oppor- 
tunity through which I am sure we shall move to a splendid 
future !” 


The toast of ‘“ The Guests” was proposed by Mr. A. G. 
Higgins, immediate past-president. The Society, he said, 
appreciated the importance of the work of the Parliamentary 
and Scientific Committee, was proud to be a member and 
was very pleased to have the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee as its guest. After referring to the other guests from 
kindred bodies, he welcomed Dr. Melville, Secretary of the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, who 
replied. Dr. Melville referred to the close collaboration 
which existed between the Society and branches of the 
DSIR, such as the NPL, BRS and Road Research 
Laboratory, a collaboration which was of benefit not only 
to the parties concerned but also to the community as a 
whole. 

Manchester Centre 

The Manchester Centre in its normal sessional pro- 
gramme endeavours to include subjects which are likely 
to be of appeal to those on the fringe of lighting and 
whose membership of the Society would be of mutual 
benefit. A fair amount of success is achieved through joint 
meetings. When it was decided to feature the subject of 
Home Lighting in the 1956-1957 programme it was felt that 
a more ambitious approach was called for—one which would 
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appeal to members of the general public in addition to 
those professionally involved such as electrical contractors, 
architects, builders, interior decorators and local authorities. 

It was decided to offer the subject in the form of a con- 
ference and exhibition spread over four days and through 
the good offices of The North Western Electricity Board, the 
function was staged in the Electricity Service Centre, Town 
Hall Extension, Manchester, from February 19 to 22. 

The conference was planned to include lectures by 
speakers of different viewpoints and exhibition facilities 
were offered to manufacturers associated with the Centre 
plus two paint manufacturers. 

The exhibition was opened on February 19 by Alderman 
Miss Mary Kingsmill Jones, C.B.E., J.P., a former Lord 
Mayor of Manchester, assisted by the President, Dr. W. E. 
Harper. 

Lectures were given every afternoon with a repeat each 
evening, the subject differing each day. In his lecture en- 
titled “Lighting with a Difference,’ Mr. T. O. Freeth 
emphasised the need for lighting to be used as a means of 
expressing personality. | Using a collection of colourful 


demonstration pieces and lantern slides he showed a host 
Mr. Freeth made a plea 


of ideas covering lighting features. 


for more attention by all concerned to the need for a more 
comprehensive electrical installation which would enable the 
average householder to take advantage of the tremendous 
possibilities in lighting. The second speaker, Mr. E. Smith, 
dealt with “ Lighting in Other Lands,” notably in the United 
States and in Western Europe. He commented on the 
influence of the commercial designer in home lighting and 
the effect Scandinavian architecture had had on techniques 
in Western Europe. Mr. Smith showed many interesting 
illustrations. Mr. D. W. Durrant, talking on “The 
Designer’s Point of View,” likened the lighting problem to 
that facing the artist about to paint a picture. He referred 
to the need! for overall composition, forms and a background 
which must be designed to balance the forms and not intro- 
duce subsidiary distractions. The need for effective com- 
bination of the lighting designers’ and the decorators’ arts 
was stressed, and with a range of coloured slides Mr. 
Durrant showed illustrations of designs worth studying. In 
“The Architect's Point of View,” Mr. T. Hargreaves 
referred to the importance of natural and artificial lighting 
in architecture, stressing that without light there .was no 
architecture. He said that he preferred artificial lighting to 
be built into the fabric and looked upon lighting fittings as 
such as being of value only where concealment could nct be 
achieved. He went on to say that it was necessary in good 
design for lighting fittings to look as if they were lighting 
fittings and not something completely unrelated. Mr. Har- 
greaves showed a collection of lantern slides and his com- 
ments on points of design in lighting were most instructive. 
Some 1,200 people attended the eight lectures. The 
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exhibition was visited over the four days by 5,100 people 
and at the request of the North Western Electricity Buard, 
remained for an additional week. 


London 

At the sessional meeting held in London on March 12. 
Mr. A. J. Harris, of the Road Research Laboratory, read a 
paper entitled, “ Visibility on the Road.” Mr. Harris said 
that although there had been proposals for measuring or 
assessing the visibility in an installation, in order that it 
should be possible to put installations in order of merit in 
this respect, he did not think that it was really by visibility 
that people wished to judge an installation. The real criterion 
was not visibility, but visibility for the job—for safe driving 
—and that was better termed visual safety rather than 
visibility. If this was accepted it gave us a point of view 
from which to judge the adequacy of the suggestions which 
had been put forward. 

The usual method of arriving at a figure of merit for an 
installation was first to adopt some system of measuring the 
visibilities of objects, and thea to find some form of average 
of the visibilities of an array of standard objects in the street, 
There were many scales on which the visibilities of objects 





General views of the exhibition of domestic lighting recently arranged in Manchester 


could be expressed, some derived from visibility meters and 
others, of a statistical type, derived from repeated experi- 
ments in detecting the object. The various scales, when they 
could be related at all, did not necessarily show any simple 
relationships. When the individual visibility values were 
combined a variety of methods had been used. Several 
employed a fixed observer and fixed positions for the objects 


and averaged over the array of objects, others considered an | 


observer and object which moved together along a traffic 
lane, the object remaining some fixed distance ahead of the 


observer. In most cases all the objects were assumed to have | 
the same representative reflection factor, but in calculating 


“ revealing power,” as it is called, it was assumed that the 
objects had a distribution of reflection factors representative 
of pedestrian clothing. 
When these systems were judged from the point of view 
of visual safety it appeared that very little attention had been 
paid to the safety aspect. Many of the scales of visibility 
used bore very little relationship to practical aspects of 
visibility in the street, and the visibilities were combined to 
form averages with little regard for the fact that equal 
visibilities in different parts of the streets might be of very 
different significance from the point of view of safety. None 
of the suggested systems was likely therefore to be adequate 
for the task of putting installations in order of merit, though 
their usefulness in other respects might be considerable. 
Revealing power appeared to be one of the best tools for 
assessing visibility. It was deliberately constructed withoul 
taking safety into account, it used only a single level of 
(continued on page 168) 
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SUSTAINING MEMBERS OF THE ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING SOCIETY 


The LES has played a major part in the development of better lighting 
everywhere to the direct benefit of industry. The following is a list of com- 
panies and organisations who show their appreciation of the work of the LES 


by being Sustaining Members of the Society. 


There are many more firms 


whose businesses have prospered in no small way because of the work of the 


IES and who should therefore help to sustain the Society. 


AE. Lamp and Lighting Co. Ltd. 

J. Aikman and Co., Ltd. 

Aladdin Lighting Ltd. 

Allom Brothers Ltd. 

Arrow Plastics Ltd. 

Aurora Lamps Ltd. 

Barlow and Young Ltd. 

T. Beadle and Co., Ltd. 

Benjamin Electric Ltd. 

City of Birmingham Education Devart- 
ment. 

Bolton Corporation Lighting Devart- 
ment. 


British Electrical Development 
Association. 

British General Electric Co. (Pty.) Ltd., 
Johannesburg. 

British Luma Co-operative Electric Lamp 
Society Ltd. 


British Optical Association. 

Cartwright, J. T. and Sons, Ltd. 

Central Electricity Authority. 

Chance Bros. and Co., Ltd. 

The Cinematogravh Exhibitors’ Associa- 
tion of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Claude Neon Lights of New Zealand Ltd. 

E. Clegg and Sons, Ltd. 

Courtney, Pope (Electrical) Ltd. 

Crompton Parkinson Ltd. 

R. and A. G. Crossland Ltd. 

Cryseleo Ltd. 

George Davidson and Co., Ltd. 

Hubert Davies and Co., Ltd., Johan- 
nesburg. 

Dominec (Pty.) Ltd., Johannesburg. 

Docker Bros. 

Dodd and Oulton Ltd. 

Dorman and Smith Ltd. 

Downes and Davies Ltd. 

Drake and Gorham Wholesale Ltd. 

Eastern Electricity Board. 

Eastern Gas Board. 

East Mid!ands Electricity Board 

Corporation of the City and Royal 
Burgh of Edinburgh. 

Edmundsons Electric Co., Ltd. 

E.G.S. Company Ltd. 

Ekco-Ens'gn Electric Ltd. 

— Street Lighting Apparatus Co., 


Electrical Components Ltd. 
George Ellison Ltd. 
ineering and Lighting Equipment 
Co., Ltd, 
Engineeri.: Service Installations Ltd. 
Evans Electroselenium Ltd. 
The Ever Ready Co. (Great Britain) Ltd. 
Falk, Stacclmann and Co., Ltd. 
Falks Electrical Supplies (S.A.) (Pty.) 
Lid, Jc!-annesburg. 
H.W. Ficid and Son Ltd. 
Foster Electrical Supplies Ltd. 


B. French Ltd. 

Fulford Brown Bros. (1929) Ltd. 

Gas Council. 

General Electric Co., Ltd. 

Girdlestone and Co., Ltd. 

Donald Grant and Sons Ltd. 

Hailwood and Ackroyd Ltd. 

W. T. Hellaby and Co., Ltd. 

Heyes and Co., Ltd. 

S. H. Heywood and Co., Ltd. 

Hirst, Ibbetson and Taylor Ltd. 

Hivac Ltd. 

Holland House Electrical Co., Ltd. 

Holophane Ltd. ; 

Humber Ltd. 

Hume, Atkins and Co., Ltd. 

Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. (Metals 
Division). 

Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. (Paints 
Division). 

Imperial Chemical 
(Plastics Division). 

Inductive Appliances Ltd. 

J. A. Jobling and Co., Ltd. 

A. G. Jorgensen (1956) (Pty.) Ltd. 

James Kilpatrick and Son Ltd. 

Knightshades Ltd. 

—— Dynamo Electronic Products 

td. 

Leeds Education Committee. 

Linolite Ltd. 

Littlewoods Pools, Central Maintenance 
Department. 

Corporation of Liverpool. 

The Lodge Fittings Co., Ltd. 

London Electric Firm Ltd. 

London Electricity Board. 

Joseph Lucas Ltd. 

Luxram Electric Ltd. 

Marryat and Place Ltd. 

Merchant Adventurers Ltd. 

Merseyside and North Wales Electricity 
Board. 

Metallic Seamless Tube Co., Ltd. 

Metropolitan-Vickers (S.A.) (Pty.) Ltd., 
Johannesburg. 

Midland Electric Installation Co. 

Midlands Electricity Board. 

Morgan Crucible Co., Ltd. 

Mortimer Gall and Co., Ltd. 

Municipal Electricity Department, Singa- 
pore. 

Neon Fluorescent (S.A.) Ltd., Johannes- 
burg. 

Nettle Accessories Ltd. 

New Era Lighting Industries (Pty.) Ltd., 
Johannesburg. 

Newey and Eyre Ltd. 

North-Eastern Electricity Board. 

North-Western Electricity Board. 

Oldham Corporation Street Lighting Dept. 

Oldham and Son Ltd. 


Industries Ltd. 





Philips Electrical Ltd. 

S. A. Philips (Pty.) Ltd., Johannesburg. 

F. H. Pride Ltd. 

Progress Electric Fitting Co. (Pty.) Ltd., 
Johannesburg. 

Prudential Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Albert E. Reed and Co., Ltd. 

Revo Electric Co., Ltd. 

Fred Reynolds Ltd. 

John Riiey and Son (Electrical) Ltd. 

J. Rivlin Ltd. 

Robinson, King and British Challenge 
Glazing Co., Ltd. 

Rogers, G. S. (Pty.) Ltd., Johannesburg. 

Rowe Bros. and Co., Ltd. 

Rowlands Electrical Accessories Ltd. 

Satchwell and Gittings Ltd. 

James Scott and Co., Ltd. 

Siemens Brothers Bri‘ish 
Johannesburg. 

Siemens Brothers and Co., Ltd. 

Sign Components Ltd.. 

Simplex Electric Co, Ltd. 

Simplex Electric Co. (S.A.) Ltd., Trans- 
vaal, 

S.L.R. Electric Ltd. 

S.M.D. Manufacturing Co. (Pty.) Ltd., 
Natal. 

Herman Smith Smithlite Ltd. 

Wm. Allan Smith and Co., Ltd. 

W. H. Smith and Co. (Electrical 
Engineers) Ltd. 

J. G. Sneath Ltd. 

South-Eastern Electricity Board, 

South of Scotland Electricity Board. 

South Wales Electricity Board. 

South-Western Electricity Board. 

Soutirern Electricity Board. 

Stella Lamp Co. Ltd. 

W. H. Stone and Co. (Cardiff) Ltd. 

Strand Electric and Engineering Co., 
Ltd. 

Strong Electric 
Britain) Ltd. 

Wm. Sugg and Co., Ltd. 

Thermo-Plastics Ltd. 

Thorn Electrical Industries Ltd. 

Thorn Electrica) Industries (S.A.) Pty., 
Ltd., Johannesburg. 

F. W. Thorpe Ltd. 

Troughton and Young, Ltd. 

Tucker and Edgar Ltd. 

Verity’s Ltd. 

Walsall Conduits Ltd. 

J. Walton (Electrical) Ltd. 

Wardle Engineering Co., Ltd. 

J. M. Webber and Co., Ltd. 

Whitworth Electric Lamp Co., Ltd. 

Wokingham Plastics Ltd. 

A. J. Wright (Electrical) Ltd. 

Yorkshire Electricity Board. 

Z Electric Lamp and Supplies Co., Ltd. 


(Pty.) Ltd., 


Corporation (Great 
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visibility, and evaluated the percentage of objects which 
attained this visibility. While it helped our understanding of 
those factors that contributed to good visibility and might 
serve to specify standards of visibility, the numerical values 
it provided had to be interpreted before they had much 
significance in the domain of visual safety as distinct from 
visibility. This interpretation was at present very difficult 
owing to our lack of knowledge of the real relationships 
between visibility and seeing and the sequence of events 
which led to an accident. 

The author suggested that it was best to consider the 
problem of accidents from the point of view of the vehicle 
rather than the road. The vehicle might be imagined to carry 
along with it a field of potential danger. Ahead of the 
vehicle for a certain distance the danger was extreme; there 
were regions in which it was impossible for the driver to 
avoid an object, and spread around these were zones of 
diminishing danger. There was little value in seeing objects 
in positions close to the vehicle where nothing could be done 
to avoid them, and there was little additional value in seeing 
them at great distances because they could be coped with 
satisfactorily if seen at shorter distances. In between these 
extremes, however, the value of first seeing an object must 
rise to some maximum value. A study of the accident 
problem in these terms might help to clarify our ideas about 
visual safety. 

Although the prospect of being able to put installations 
in order of merit in this way seemed remote at present, it 
was a good thing to remember that it was an ultimate 
objective: it forced us to ask ourselves what was the real 
significance of any numerical value purporting to represent 
a visibility. 

Sheffield Centre 

On March 11 Professor H. Moore gave a most absorbing 
lecture entitled “ Light and Vision,” which dealt with the 
historical basis of present-day light theories from a physicist's 
point of view and with the mechanism of the eye in a less- 
detailed way. The views of the Greek philosophers were 
first mentioned, followed by the references to the discoveries 
in the fourteenth to seventeenth centuries of how light 
behaves. Newton's corpuscaler theory, and the wave theory 
proposed by Hooke and Huggens, were formulated almost 
simultaneously in the late seventeenth century, but the con- 
flict between them was not resolved until the discovery of 
interference effects by Young in the early nineteenth century. 
Overwhelming evidence in support of that theory was 
accumulated during the nineteenth century; there were some 
difficulties, but it was assumed that these would be removed 
as knowledge increased. The most serious difficulty arose 
when it was found that a marked discrepancy existed between 
the distribution of energy in the spectrum, deduced theoreti- 
cally, and the distribution found experimentally. It was 
shown, however, that this discrepancy disappeared if the 
energy of a radiation could not increase except in finite 
steps. This struck at the root of the wave theory, but as 
it explained the many unresolved difficulties of that theory 
it came to be fully accepted. The relativity theory showed 
that matter was merely a local concentration of energy; the 
principles of wave mechanics were put forward and received 
much experimental support; and now the “units” of both 
matter and radiation have come to be regarded as periodic 
variations in space-time, but what it is that varies is not 
defined. 

Regarding vision, the eye and the retina were described, 
and reference was made to the three colour sensations and 
to the “residual grey” sensation. Vision still remains a 
mystery, however, because no satisfactory explanation can 
be given of the chemical or physical changes produced in 
the retina by light quanta. 

Dr. W. J. Wellwood Ferguson opened the discussion 


LIGHT AND LIGH':NG 


complimenting the speaker on the detailed way in w) ich 
he had dealt with the physics of light and confirming his 
statement concerning the limits of present-day knowk dge 
on the mechanism of the eye. Mr. V. Louparte propos:d a 
vote of thanks to the speaker. 


Nottingham Centre 

At a meeting of the Centre on March 7, Mr. Derek 
Phillips presented a paper entitled “ Lighting as a Basis for 
Design.” The paper began by defining the various design 
factors to show that they can be roughly classified into ‘hose 
which satisfy man’s physical needs such as planning spatial 
utilisation, structure and servicing, and those which satisfy 
his intellect, which include the less tangible attributes of a 
building such as unity and variety, and aspects of archi- 
tectural value. The author said that lighting must be con- 
sidered from both these points of view. After a review of 
past architectural styles, pointing out the extent to which 
lighting has been considered as a basic design factor through- 
out history, he emphasised the importance of lighting when 
considered from both these aspects; but, whilst pointing out 
the importance of satisfying the criteria related to man’s 
physical needs (which would include the provision of enough 
light of the right sort where you want it, in the way you 
want it) the paper was chiefly devoted to a consideration of 
lighting as it affects the less tangible aspects of architecture, 
which satisfy man’s intellect. 

The paper continued with a consideration of what the 
architect Gio Ponte describes as “the second aspect of 
architecture’ or the night-time impression of a building. 
With present-day structural technique, and particularly in 
buildings with large glazed areas, it is as important to design 
the appearance of the building at night, as during the day, 
and with new lighting techniques, coupled with the levels 
of intensity that are economically feasible, an architectural 
solution is possible and should be sought. 

The paper concluded with examples of new methods of 
structure which have caused problems for the lighting 
engineer, who has often been asked to “light up” precon- 
ceived ideas of the form. Many of the new forms were just 
not possible before, and it is most important that where they 
are used in works of architecture they should be thought 
of not as isolated structure for its own sake, but as structure 
together with all the other basic design criteria related to 
man’s needs in a building, of which lighting is not an un- 
important factor. 

A discussion was then opened by Mr. J. R. Just and a 
vote of thanks proposed by Mr. J. Woodhouse. 


Stoke-on-Trent Group 

On February 5 Mr. W. T. Souter gave a lecture entitled 
“Improved Lighting of Docks and Railway Yards.” Mr. 
Souter dealt with the time and money saved by speedier 
handling of freight under better lighting. During the post- 
war period, he said, the productivity and export activities 
of industry had made a vital contribution to our national 
economy. The quick and adequate flow of raw materials 
to the factories, together with the subsequent expeditious 
transit of finished products to overseas customers, Was 
essential to the success of this enterprise. To this end 
increased attention had been given to the lighting of docks 
and railway marshalling yards in order to maintain the 
desired level of activity during the hours of darkness. There 
was also increasing recognition of the need for improved 
lighting as a protective measure in the interests of safety 
and to prevent theft. The importance of high level flood- 
lighting was mentioned, together with the necessity of good 
crane lighting. Railway sidings hitherto lighted most pre 
cariously were now lighted with exact precision. 
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432. Lighting of the town of Beziers. 628.971.6 
G. Vincroy, Lux, 24, 141-144 (Dec., 1956). In French. 
Describes and illustrates the public lighting of the town 

of Beziers, using tubular fluorescent lanterns, 2 or 3 x 40 

watt, and some experimental installations with MBF lamps. 


J. M. W. 
628.93 
433. Diffusion and orientation of light in illuminating engin- 
eering. 
M. Conu, Lux, 24, 134-138 (Dec., 1956). In French. 


The principles of modelling and spatial illumination dis- 
cussed by Lingenfelser and more recently by Waldram are 
discussed, in relation to recent proposals for methods of 
design of the visual field and brightness engineering. It 
is pointed out that Waldram’s method is limited to special 
cases and is most applicable to those in which the position 
of users is known and their direction of view is defined ; 
it could not easily be applied to such interiors as offices 
where working positions are not stable. But such interiors 
if designed by the American techniques of brightness engin- 
eering based solely on contrast ratios may not be accept- 
able, because the forms of solid objects may not be properly 
shown. Hitherto, such problems have been solved by ex- 
perience only. The author discusses the vector diagrams 
indicating the spatial distribution of incident light and sug- 
gests an analysis into diffuse and directional components. 
He turns to shadows, recalling Norden’s proposals, and the 
German standards of 1932; these were propounded before 
the advent of large sources, and the time is opportune to 
return to them in view of recent developments. A method 
of calculation of modelling and shadows is outlined, using 
Ondracek’s construction. Finally the author suggests three 
questions for study : (1) the spatial distribution of illumina- 
tion and shadows, produced by classical arrangements of 
lighting equipment ; (2) study of the suitability of these ; 
(3) formulation of rules for design and methods of pre- 
determination of modelling and shadows, and verification 
by study of complete installations. J. M. W. 


434, Fluorescent lamps in modern school lighting. 628.972 

W. Fiscuer, Lichttechnik, 9, 22-25 (Jan., 1957). = In 

German. 

In his address at Harrogate L. Schneider stated that fluor- 
escent lighting had not yet been widely adopted in German 
schools (Trans. Illum. Eng. Soc., London, 22, 15, 1957). 
The present article, while dealing with the principles of 
school lighting generally, is illustrated with a number of 
photographs showing how fluorescent lamps have been used 
in new school buildings. The normal lay-out involves the 
use of lines of lamps in fittings arranged longitudinally, one 
line near the window-wall and another parallel to this and 
distant from it about two-thirds of the room width. 

J. W. T. W. 
628.971 
435. Effect of size of the optical aperture in a light signal. 
K. Grosskurtn, Lichttechnik, 9, 25-27 (Jan., 1957). In 
‘Ferman. 
The .uthor discusses separately the cases of (i) a very 


small si: al light where Riccd’s law applies and visibility 
depends only on the illumination at the observer's eye, and 
(ii) the ":rge signal where the apparent luminance of the 


optical f ce is the governing factor. Confining himself to 
uired to be visible in daylight, he takes a number 


Signals 1 


Lighting Abstracts 





of typical cases of (ii) and shows that where it is necessary 
to use spreader lenses or similar devices to increase the 
natural divergence of the beam, a large signal possesses 
no advantages over a small signal, provided the flux col- 
lected from the lamp is the same. For constant luminance, 
however, the larger the signal the better its visibility. 

J. W. T. W. 


436. Verification of the interflection tables. 628.93 

R. D. CHURCHILL and R. C. PuTNaM, Illum. Engng., 

§2, 23-27 (Jan., 1957). 

Ratios between room surface luminances (walls, floor 
and ceiling) and working plane illumination have been 
derived from measurements made in a model room of 
variable height (and hence of variable room ratio) and with 
a luminous ceiling. The ratios are compared with others 
derived by calculation (using Moon and Spencer’s inter- 
reflection equations) and close agreement is found to be 
obtained. Details of the model room, the luminous ceiling 
and the photometric technique employed are given. The 
paper has previously only been published in preprint form 
(1951). P. P. 


628.93 
437. Analysis of experimental data for interflectance theory. 
R. S. Wiseman, //lum. Engng., 52, 43-47 (Jan., 1957). 
Comparisons are made between ratios of luminance: 
illumination for artificially lit room interiors obtained from 
interreflection tables and from measurements made by Bull, 
Churchill and Putnam and the author. Weighted averages 
of the measured ratios are used, and these are related to 
the calculated ratios by means of correction factors to the 
latter ratios. Three sizes of room with three types of 
luminaire were assumed to derive corrected “ Interflectance 
Factors,” and these were used in a comparison with illumina- 
tion levels obtained by the conventional Lumen Method. 
P. P. 


438. The lighting of shop windows. 628.977 
G. HASsEL (from a lecture by H. Asplund), Ljuskultur, 
28, 90-94 (No. 4, Oct.-Dec., 1956). In Swedish. 
Diagrams and photographs illustrate the basic problems 
of shop window lighting, and how the choice of position of 
the window and its screening from daylight is of great 
importance. Types of overall ceiling lighting, and highlight 
projectors and their use, are described. R. G. H. 
628.977 
439. Modern office lighting in the Thule Building in Stock- 
holm. 
T. Strom, Liuskultur, 28, 80-89 (No. 4, Oct.-Dec., 1956). 
In Swedish. 
The Thule Insurance Company’s offices in Stockholm, 
a very large eight-storey block, have been relit with fluores- 
cent lighting. A pioneering fluorescent installation in the 
early 1940s, the totally indirect “daylight ’-type lighting 
then installed to a level of 10 Im/ft? was found unsuit- 
able, and the units were reversed to give direct lighting, the 
lamps being provided with clip-on glare shields. Recently 
a completely new installation has been completed, to a design 
level of 30-50 Im/ft?, together with the most careful 
planning of the position of the lighting units in relation to 
desks and tables to avoid glare and reflections, and a change 
to a “warm white” colour. The future is believed to lie 
with luminous ceilings with directional light from skilfully 
placed projectors, the whole designed to imitate daylight 
from a clear sky, R. G. H. 








NEW PRODUCTS 





Store lighting fitting 


The “Storelite” fitting for retail stores and similar 
premises is announced by Crompton Parkinson. It is a 
pendant fitting with a louvred base housing three 5 ft. 
80-watt lamps giving general lighting with a pronounced 
downward effect. The easily removed side panels are convex 
in section and are supplied in either translucent plastic or 
metal, so that either diffused outward lighting or complete 
side “ cut-off “ lighting can be chosen. 


Glass fittings 


An extensive range of British-made and designed pendant 
satin-etched opal glass lighting fittings is announced by the 
AEI Lamp and Lighting Company. Known as the “ Satina ” 
range. the fittings were designed by AEI staff designers and 
developed in conjunction with the manufacturers, Hailwood 
and Ackroyd, Ltd., to provide the architect and interior 
designer with a wide variety of simple interchangeable 
designs. Each fitting is intended for use with a specific GLS 
lamp—either 60-watt or 75-watt pearl. Altogether there are 
69 fittings, based on 12 glass shapes, 11 of which may be 
suspended singly or in groups of up to six shades, and one 
which may be used singly or in groups of three or five shades. 
Glasses and suspension assemblies are finely proportioned, 
and the glassware has a soft satin-etched finish in opal white 
or a delicate shade of pink. Suspension is by a circular 
P.V.C. fiex with either a matt black or glossy white finish. 

Single light pendants are supplied with alloy ceiling plate 
covers anodised matt black and held in position by a sliding 
rubber grip on the flex. Multi-shade fittings are supplied 
with a polished brass cover plate secured by a knurled screw 
and spreader arms anodised matt black which are a push fit 
into polished brass sliders on the flex. In units with three 
or more glasses the spreaders radiate from a polished brass 
hub with a knurled screw clamp. The proportions of multi- 
shade fittings may be adjusted at will by altering the height 
of the spreader slides on the flex. Lampholder assemblies 
and other suspension components are designed so that the 
weight is taken on a special cord grip. 

Prices range from £2 2s. for a single-lamp fitting to 
£19 3s. 4d. for a multi-lamp fitting. 


Selection from the “ Satina” range of fittings. 





Fiameproof fluorescent fitting 

A.E.I. Lamp and Lighting Company announces the i:tro- 
duction of a new flameproof fluorescent fitting. Desizned 
for safe operation in atmospheres where inflammable vay:ours 
and explosive gases may be present, the fitting is fully Buxton 
certified and approved for use in Group II and III inflam. 
mable gases. This covers most industrial situations, includ- 
ing those in the petrol and chemical industries. The iittin 
consists of two aluminium end boxes welded to extruded 
square section tubes. These are in turn welded to a central 
rectangular control gear box. The lampholders are con- 
tained in two end clamp castings and the lamp itself js 
completely protected by a toughened glass cylinder. A stee| 
reflector, stove enamelled white internally and light grey 
externally, is bolted to the control gear box. Relamping 
is carried out in a simple operation from one end. 
Ceiling lighting system 

A new ceiling lighting system which permits the creation 
of a wide variety of custom designs from a few standard 
parts was recently introduced by Sylvania Electric Products 
Inc. of New York. The “Sylva-Lume,” as the new system 
is known, is described as the newest contribution to the 
popular trend toward wall-to-wall fluorescent ceiling lighting. 
It is a modular, interchangeable plastic panel system that 
may be designed in “an almost limitless variety of over-all 
patterns of colour, form, texture and style.” 

The major elements of the “Sylva-Lume ™ system are: 
(1) Sylvania’s new “ Outrigger” bare-lamp fixture, which 
provides maximum economy of installation for wall-to-wall 
lighting. Its H-shaped frame is 8 or 6 ft. in length and can 
be used for 4-ft. or 8-ft. fluorescent lamps. Each unit 
accommodates a maximum of four lamps; (2) Three-foot- 
square contoured vinyl plastic diffusers are available in three 
different designs and a variety of pastel colours; (3) Acoustic 
wedges or baffles; (4) Perimeter panels of fiat sheet steel 
also 3 ft. square, which can be used anywhere in the ceiling: 
(5) The track system, which consists of an extruded alu- 
minium suspension grid hung from the fixtures and sup- 
porting the diffusing panels, perimeter panels and baffles. 

The cost of the system is approximately $2 to $3 per 
square foot for the complete ceiling. 


Agency 
Registered Lighting Engineer with a sound well- 
established agency in the North-West is desirous of adding 


a good firm of lighting fittings. Special contacts with 
architects and public authorities. Write to Box No. 934, 
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Sports lighting in Germany 


In the March issue of Lichttechnik there is a very 
interesting series of articles by different authors on various 
recent lighting installations at German sports grounds and 
arenas. At the Leipzig stadium, with seats for 100,000 
spectators, an average illumination of 8 Im/ft? is obtained 
from 60 projectors carried on four lattice masts, mounted 
behind the seating and inclined inward at 30 deg. Two other 
atticles describe different methods adopted for lighting 
football arenas, while a third deals with the lighting of a 
comparatively small stadium. Temporary lighting for a 
particular event, using projectors mounted on temporary 
towers of steel scaffolding, is described in a very short article, 
while the series concludes with two papers describing 
respectively the lighting of the sports pavilion of the tennis 
and hockey club at Cologne and the very ambitious instal- 
lations at Vienna and at Lisbon. 

Each article is well illustrated with photographs and the 
series as a Whole gives an excellent account of some of the 
latest progress, particularly in Germany, in this rapidly 
developing field of lighting. Copies of the issue can be 
obtained from the publishers, Helios-Verlag, G.m.b.H., 
Berlin-Borgiswalde, Germany, price DM 2.70 post free. 


Situations 


Vacant 


Philips Electrical Limited have vacancies in South- 
Eastern England for TECHNICAL REPRESENTATIVES, aged 
25/30, in the Lighting field. Candidates should be able to 
discuss lighting problems at a technical level, have a good 
knowledge of lamps and lighting equipment, and preferably 
possess the Higher National Certificate or equivalent. Sales 
experience would be an advantage. There are permanent 
and pensionable posts. Write, giving details of experience 
and present post, to the Employment Officer, Century House, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2, quoting ref: 974(G). 


Ekco-Ensign Electric Ltd., 45, Essex Street, W.C.2, 
require (a) Young LIGHTING ENGINEER for ILE. Dept., 
London; (b) LIGHTING ENGINEER to contact architects and 
consultants; (c) ELectrric LIGHTING FITTINGS DESIGNER. 
Apply Senior Lighting Engineer. 


Crompton Parkinson Ltd., Doncaster, Yorks, have 
vacancy for a DESIGNER/DRAUGHTSMAN for very interesting 
work on the design of high quality fluorescent lighting 
fittings. Experience on lighting equipment is not essential 
but some familiarity with sheet metal work is desirable. 
Ideas and ability to translate them into production practice 
are more important than sheer drafting skill and this work 
provides an excellent opportunity for the exercise of imagina- 
tion and ingenuity. A generous salary is envisaged and the 
Company operate a Superannuation fund. Write in confi- 
dence to the Personnel Officer giving details of qualifications, 
experience and age. 


Applications are invited for the position of SALES 
ENGINEER to cover the sale of Lighting Equipment in Bir- 
mingham and district. Must have Sales Experience, prefer- 
ably in this area. Good salary for suitable applicant. Car 
provided. Write in confidence, giving full details of experi- 
ence, age and salary required to The Area Manager, The 
Benjamin Electric Ltd., 5, Corporation Street, Birmingham 2. 


Thorn Electrical Industries Ltd. have a vacancy in the 
Atlas Lighting Division for a DESIGNER DRAUGHTSMAN 
for lighting equipt., art school and technical school training 
preferred, and a knowledge of engineering workshop 
practice is desirable. Pension Scheme and free life assur- 
ance. Applications giving details of age, education and 
experience to Staff Manager, 233 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.C.2. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANT (21-35) required for the Illu- 
minating Engineering Service Department for the planning 
of lighting installations. Apply stating age, experience and 
salary required to the Chief Lighting Engineer, The Benja- 
min Electric Ltd., Tottenham, London, N.17. 








VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS (AIRCRAFT) LIMITED, 
WEYBRIDGE, 


HAVE A VACANCY FOR: 


AN ILLUMINATING ENGINEER 


—calling for a progressive young male applicant with general lighting 
experience and the requisite knowledge to join the research/design 
group—who will be required to make a close study of and 
generally specialise in aircraft illumination. 


Applications, quoting date of advertisement and prefix letter ‘c’ to: 
Employment Manager, 
Vickers-Armstrongs (Aircraft) Ltd. 
Weybridge Works, Weybridge, Surrey 











LIGHT AND LIC {TING 


POSTSCRIPT By “Lumeritas” 1 


Do YOU KNOW the difference between an 
illuminating engineer and a lighting engineer? If not, 
you may have something to learn from an address given 
by the President-Elect of the National Council of 
Illuminating Engineering Societies in a Commonwealth 
country. This gentleman (who gave his address a Latin 
title in spite of reproving medicos for using Latin because 
it is not popularly understood !) devoted his address to 
describing the two varieties of engineer named above to- 
gether with two others—the lighting application engineer 
and the lighting sales engineer. The last of these, he said, 
should be spoken of “ in glowing terms ” but, considering 
what he sells, it might be more apt to say this kind of 
“ engineer ” should speak in glowing terms. 

I have read this address several times to satisfy myself 
whether or not “illuminating engineer,” “lighting 
engineer” and “lighting application engineer” are 
merely synonyms : they do not appear to be. In the first 
place the distinction is made that, unlike most other 
engineers who “work in but one plane—an objective, 
technical and scientific plane—the lighting engineer is 
concerned with two: Science and Art of illumination.” 
Then comes a further distinction and the illuminating 
engineer emerges. He works in the first plane—the 
objective one. He “engineers illumination; he sets the 
standards which he defines and expresses and interprets and 
maintains and polices; standards of quantity and quality; 
standards of construction and performance. He not only 
takes responsibility for the designing and functioning of 
his equipment intrinsically but also, collectively, as part 
of comprehensive lighting installations; and he does so 
on electrical, photometrical and economic grounds.” 
His background “ is that of the high schools, the technical 
colleges and the universities... .” And “he comes to 
illuminating engineering from general engineering.” 

Now comes the lighting engineer. His work is 
“ parallel” to that of the illuminating engineer, “ yet on 
a less objective, more subjective plane.” He “ lights our 
visual scene; he creates the seeing conditions for us to live 
by, to work by and to play by. ... He cares for our 
eyes at work and for our minds at rest; he creates and 
designs the entire visual field.” (Architects, interior 
decorators and designers of other odds and ends who 
think they have any influence on the appearance of the 
visual field should now rid themselves of this illusion !) 
But the lighting engineer “in addition to having 
engineered the illumination (which the illuminating 
engineer is supposed to have done) must also be able to 
apply light and use light for the lighting of specific rooms 
and for specific seeing tasks.” Unlike the illuminating 
engineer, his background is not academic. He needs 
“not only a sound knowledge of lighting installation 
design, but he must also possess a profound insight into 
many extraneous matters; from the theory and practice 
of architectural design, to the working and living habits 
of men and women in many fields, and the functioning 


of the human eye. This he does not acquire theoretically, 


but through practical installation design work as lighting 
engineer in the field.” 


What now of the lighting application engineer? Jj 
he identical with the lighting engineer? Well, nearly, | 
but at least in one respect he seems to differ. Both age > 
said to design the visual field yet “the lighting applica 
tion engineer’s role is that of the translator, the mediator 
and interpreter between art and science.” “The architegt 
designs ” and “visions the whole”; the lighting applica.” 
tion engineer “dimensions” and “labours the detail,” 
“In addition to the basic technical information of lighting 
equipment and lighting installation design” his other 
necessary knowledge seems to be essentially similar to 
that of the lighting engineer and it is “ life-taught not 
school-taught.” So, perhaps after all I am wrong i 
thinking that his longer title differentiates him from the 
lighting engineer. 

“ Ultimately, the illuminating engineer who engineered 
the illumination, and [italics are mine] the lighting apple 
cation engineer who designed the visual field, ultimately 
[sic] both have to rely on yet another lighting man. ..- 
He is the lighting sales engineer. His profession is “ light 
ing selling . . . be this a complete lighting installation .., 
or a 60-watt lamp.” Yet he is not “merely an irom 
monger or glassware merchant, a louvre vendor or foot 
candle seller.” His job is to “ sell an idea; be this seeing 
comfort or lighting for effect, higher production @ 
industry or faster selling in the shops and stores.” But 
“the Illuminating Engineering Societies do not recognise 
the lighting sales engineer. . . .” Why should they? 
Selling is not engineering. A lighting engineer may happen 
to be a salesman also, but he is still not a sales engineer, 
But, if a man who is not an engineer sells lighting equip: | 
ment surely the word “engineer” should not appear jt” 
any designation given to him. 4 

How all this talk of illuminating engineers, lighting 
engineers, lighting application engineers and lighting sales 
engineers would have perplexed the judge I mentioned i 
my last postcript! Fortunately, we, in this country, have” 
now settled for just “lighting engineers.” By a unani- 
mous vote, revised Articles of Association and By-laws 
were adopted in March by the IES. These set out the 
objects of the Society in terms of “lighting” and pie 
vide for the awarding of diplomas in “ lighting engineer 
ing.” However, apparently unaware of the verbal incol 
sistency it would create, a majority of the members who 
voted for these changes secured retention of the Society$ 
original name. By the way, in toasting the Societal 
the annual dinner last month the principal guest diam 
manage to name it correctly—yet the lighting was 
adequate for reading the menu! 


re 


T urniNG from lighting engineers to “ lighting <_ 
visors,” the dispute as to whether they or whether ee 
tricians should-operate the BBC’s television lighting CO 


soles is not settled at the time I write. The lighting” 
supervisors are members of the Association of Broaé 
casting Staff and claim to be more highly qualified thal 
ETU electricians. They are reported as earning a00 
£1,300 p.a. How, I wonder, does this compare with 
remuneration of lighting engineers? 7 








